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« SUHWAR? OF THE EVALUATION 
F9R PROdEET BEeOHE 
SftgAH' HiiLE HI'®! SCHOOL 



Tftis p'-ograij^ in Its tH^rcl arid final year of fundiogi provi(le<J 
instruction in E.S.L. and native language sttidies^ ss i^n as b1 lingua! 
instruction In social studies, matheBjatfcs,, jscienccr and tj^p1ng» to 
approxlmate1y_125 Hispanic and 120 Kajtiin students of Ifwl ted English 
proficiency in grades nine throagh t*^1ve* The program *^s thi s^ 
a continuation in the increase of Haitian sttiRlents; originally, 75 
percent of program students were Hispanic* Most students entered the 
program directly from their cwntries of origin. Of the Haitian stadentSi 
99 pert en t came to this country within the last two years. Stuclents 
varied in English language proficiency, ability in the native language, 
and overall academic preparedness* 

The ma^or program goal was to facilitate rwinstrevswing by th^ 
senior year^ The progr^ philosophy was one of ttransition by partially 
mainstreamihg students simultaneously with bilingual instruction (prior 
to the senior year)i Since most program students were enrolled in a 
mainstream vocational setjoehce^ t^^ v^re constantly e)^dsed to English- 
language curricula and nbn-pr'bgram students^ 

Title ¥11 funds supported administrative and support services 
staff,, Instructional services were funded by a combination of Chapter 
I, P.S.E.N. i tax-levyj jnd Mocfcle SB Maiqr staffing changes 

occurred during the 1982-83 school year and included the addition of a 
science^ matHenaties, and social studfes teacher who was bilingual in 
French/Creole. |h addition^ the role of the Haitian family assistint 
was expanded to meet the needs of the growing Haitian student population. 
Curriculum materials were devolved in Spanish for ninth graders^ 
Despite the need for materials geared for Haitian students, none were 
developed during 1982*83. The Haitian teacher, the only staff person 
capable of developing appropriate materials, carried a teaching load 
which allowed little time for materials development* Supportive services 
to prograin students consisted of work-related, social service^ and 
family referrals^ fbrmalarid informal personal counseling, and a limited 
number of home visits* Prdgr*ii staff alsb maintained contact with 
mainstream and vocational faculty ^h ah effort to mbhi tor student 
problems and programing. Development activities for staff members 
included monthly staff meetings, regularly scheduled individual meetings 
with the program coordinator, and attendance at professional conferences 
and university courses. The coordinator saw a limited need ror staff 
deveti^fnM}nt since most staff members were experiiwiced professionals with 
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dfie of crldfe advanced degrees. Parents of parti c^P'atihg stiilents itere 
involved through regular telephone cohtaet vrith program staffs and 
attendance at cultaral events and informational i^etle^s* 

Students w re assess^ in Ehgl i sh langraaf e devalo^^nt ( Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test and the Test of ^n §l i sh Proficiemf in 
|ng]tsh Ldngu^ge Sfcills }^ gro»rt)i in the mastery # tte.native Janpage . 
{ Inter ineri call Series^ La Pru^a de LecttaraJ ; Inatf^^tics^ science^ an4 
sacral sttkJies (teaeher-made tests J; ah<f attm&am^ f school and pmqtm 
records), i^ahtitative analjfSis of sttid^ht ac5ile^€S^nt indicates ZMtt, 

— Program students ^stered 2.2 CREST obJetlt??es per month 
in the fall and 1.6 CREST objectives per month in the 
sprimg. 

-•Students tested on the Test df Proffciency in Emjlish tmqmqe 
Sicills achieved statistically sipifieant pins; effect sif^^s 
r^ariged froni roder^te to very stSslantiSU 



--The pqst-test^an scores of stodents tested with La Proeb «^ 
de Lectura were significantly greater than the pre-test maws^ 

--The ©fily groups failiitg to meet tt^ criterion of 70 percent 
passing content-area siA>Jects *^re social studies students in 
the fall (66«7 percent) and mathmJfics students in the %priwq 
(63ii percent). 

--The attendance rate of program stodents was significantly 
larger than the total school attendance rate. 



The following recomffendations are offered for ongoing bilingual 
education efforts at Sarah J, Hale: 

--Ehebu/ragihg bilingual stodents to consider the health 
professions seqtience as their chosen ffeld df voc^tidhal 
education; 

--Acquiring materials in French through contact with central 
offlees of the New York City Public Schools and other 
Haitian programs; 

-In light of the growth of the Haitian studerttpdpylatibn» 
making efforts to retain current Haitian teaehlng and hoh- 
teachihg staff instituting schbdl-wide^ training 
to increase awareness of cultural issues that affect the 
performance of Haitian stodents; 



-Grmpiftg students in transitional reading classes accofdtNg 
to Te?el of proficiency rather than native lanpage. A 
deyelopiental syllabus for these courses should be es- 
tablished and appropriate staff training should tafce place; 

•Haihtaihihg greater contact betweeni bilingoal staff and 
teachers of £.S.i.. in general, part for such courses 

as bilingual typing and cosJieetology, in art effort to increase 
comrawnication about specific student groblCTS* 
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PROJECT BECOME: BILINGUAj, EDUCATION AT 
SARAH J. HALE HIGA SCHOOL 



Location: 



345 Dean Stv-eet 
BrobJclyn^ New Yorfe 



Year of Operation: 



1982-1983, final /^ar of 
three-year funding cycle 



Target Languages: 



Spanish^ French/Creole 



Target Populatidn: 



242 students 



Pr^rieipal : 



Mri Bernard Wdlinez 



Program Coordmator: 



Ms. Alba Del Valle 



This rejSSrt evaluates Project BECOME in its third and firial year 
of finding. Because it is an established program that has already been 
described in detail in reports on its first two years of operation, the 
fo]\cMin% will focus on changes that have tai:en place in 1982-83 and 
will ridt repeat tme of the detail contained in previous reports. 



Commahity School district 15» fron which it draws 85 jperceht of its 
sttj^ents. It is located several blocks from the dwntown Fults?i Street 
shopping area* the icninediate vicinity of the school consists of three- and 
four-stdry residences^ sonje in disffepair^ some in the process of being 
renovated, and smaU factories, some abandohed, soffie still in cperatiph* 
the school Is w^ll served by public transportations 



I. dEMOC^APHIC CONTEXT 



ATTENOANCC AREA 



Sarah Hale High School Is located in downtown Brooklyn in 
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Residents of the imrnediate area are largely working class black 
Americans^ Haitians, and flispahiesi Noh-Hispahie white students from the 
area and Middle Eastern students concentrated along Atlantic Avenue have 
not chosen to attend Hale. 

SITE CHARACTERIStlCS 

The school consists of a main building and a west wing* Most 
classes are held in the four-story main building. Fifty years old, it 
is well-maintained and graffiti-free. Down the block from it is the west 
wing, a converted industrial space that has been part of Hale for seven 
years. It contains both enclosed offices and large open spaces divided 
into classrooms by partitions that do not reach the ceiling. The co- 
ordinator's and program guidance offices are located on separate floors 
of this west wing. Bilingual classes are taught in this building^ but 
sttidehts go to the min feiilding for most of their S^ihstream classes. 

Although nominally an academic-comprehensive high school. Hale 
functions as if it were the vocational school it was mtU nine years 
ago when nale students were admitted and academic and vocational offerings 
were expahdedi Rihety percent of its 2,100 students are enrolled in 
vocational courses. Students from outside the area are especially attracted 
by its cosmetology program, the largest in the city. Sixty-four percent 
of the students read at two or more years below grade leveU 

The student body is approximately two-thirds non-Hispanic black, 
with the Haitian population steadily increasing. Nearly all of the 
- other students are Hispanic. Sixty-nine percent of the student popuVatioh 

is categorized low income; the school is eligible for Chapter 1 fohdihgi 

ERIC i2 



It is interesting to note that even though the genei*al school 
population is decreasing, the number of Haitian students eligible for 
prograni services is increasing. 
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II. STUDENT CHARAGTERISTieS 

ENTRY CRITERIA 

The coordinator reports that the program is able to handle all 
eligible students. Eligibility is determined fry students' scores on 
the Language Assessment' Battery (LAB). Those scoring below the twenty- 
first percentile dri it are eligible for th^ program. Several students wf^o 
do not qualify on the basts of the LAB test are kept In the program at 
the request of their parents, who feel that their children will do better 
in the bilingual program than in the mdhblihgual English maihstrearn. 

COMPOSITION 

Since the program's inception, a major shift In composition has 
occurred. Although the program was originally concefived as one for His- 
panic students with a relatively small Haitian cdtnpohent^ the gap has been 

in it. Originally, approximately 75 percent of program students were 
Hispanic. In 1981-82» the gap had closed to 150 Hispanic and 125 Haitian 
students. During the program's third year, the breakdowh was essentially 
half and half, with 123 Hispanic and 119 Haitian students. Table 1 
indicates the breakdown of students, for whoiS ihfdnnatlbh was provided, 
by country of births fable 2 presents the program students by language 
and grade. 

0f the Haitian students, 64 are fencile, 55 are male. Of the 
Hispanics, 75 are female, 48 are male. This breakdown is ebhsistent with 
the school as a whole* in which apprdximately two-thirds of the students 
are feinale. 

-4- 
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TABtE 1 

Number and Percent of Program Students by Country of Birth 



Percent of 



Country of 8irth 




Number 


Language < 


5roup 


Puerto Rico 






50 


46 




Oominlcah Republic 




17 


16 




Other •'Caribbean- 




i 


less than 


1 


Mexico 






i 


less than 


1 


Honduras 






5 


5 




Quatenala 






3 


3 




Costa Rica 






i 


less than 


1 


El Salvador 






5 


5 




Panania 






13 


12 










« 


A 




Ecuador 






6 


5 




Chile 






3 


3 






Total 


Hispanic 


109 


100 




Haiti 


Total 


Haitian 


112 


lee 





Total Program 221 



•Forty-six percent of the Hispanic program students were born 
in Ptisrtis Rico. 

•Fifty-one percent of the prograin students were born in Haitii 
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TABLE 2 

Grade and LangUaqe of Program Students 



Grade 


Number of LEP Students 


tajiguage 


9 


78 


Spanish 




49 


French/Ereole 


ie 


48 


Spanish 




57 


French/Creole 


li 


25 


Spanish 




42 


French/ereble 


12 


25 


Spanish 




17 


French/Creole 



Few students enter the program from junior Kigh schooU Host 
come from their country of origin^ this Is especially trae of the Haitian 
studentSi 9S percent of ^hom came to ttiis country in the last two years. 
As a result of their mobility* sorne students have had their schooling 
interrupted; some have received fewer years of education than Is expected 
for their age. Table 3 lists the number of program students by age and 
grade, while Table 4 lists the time spent in the bilingual program. 

LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

banguage proficiency among students differs significantly. For 
the most part, the coordinator reports that Hispanic students, are slightly 
below grade level in the native language and the Haitians are up to three 
years below grade level. Other staff members mentioned the presence of 
Haitian students who cannot read or write French/Creole and of a couple 
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TABiZ 3 

figmber of Program Students by Age and Grade 
All Students 



— 


— Grade 9 — 


1 — Grade 10 — 


1 — Grade 11 — 


1 — Grade 1? — 


1 — Total 


13 


i 


0 


d 


d 


1 


U 


$ 




9 





^ 


- - (J--- - j 








^ 


^40 


9 


2 


0 1 


— ^1 


16 


IZ 




i 




40 


- 17 -H 


7 


IB 


IT 


Z 


44 


IS 


6 


15 


26 





57 


19 


2 


lb 


IS 


8 


3S 


29 


1 


3 


5 


2 


14 


--2t--- 


n 


1 


3 


1 


5 


TOTAL 


44 j 77 


76 


Z2 


219 



note. Shaded boxes Indicate expected" age range for ^raae. 



Nan ber 


28 1 48 j 49 


11 i 136 




ST 7 


1 (li^^ 


KiwS 


50,0 


1 62.1 


Nwiber 


1 18 


16 


Ic Students 
26 


2 


62 


Percent 


69.2 


50.^) 


5f^3 


«M 





-Husbe?^ — 1 


10 -1 


L ii J 


L 23 


9 


74 


Percent 


35.7 


71.1 


79.3 


47.4 


66.7- 



•Slxt^-two percent of al!_prbsrii_students_are_overage for^ _ 
grade. The Haitian conf^onent exhibits a higher overage percentage 
--67 percent. 

•Hbst overage stiid^nts are In the tenth and eleventh grades. 



TABLE 4 

timg Spent in the Bilihgaal Program^ 
(As of dune 1983) 



Tiflie Spent in Number of Students 

Bi lingual Program Grade 9^ Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 TotaL 



<i Academic Year 


i 


2 


3 




5 


1 Academic Year 


44 


38 


20 


ii 


113 


2 Academic Years 


B 


37 


22 


6 


65 


3 Academic Years 


6 


1 


27 


5 


33 


Total 


45 


78 


72 


22 


217 



^Rounded to the nearest year. 



•0f the students reported-, 15 percent had been in the program 
for three academic yearSi 

•Over 50 percent of the students had participated in the 
program for one year or less. 



of Hispanic students with only a year and a half of previous education 
who, although enrolled ;n the cosmetology progr^-n^ are totally illiterate* 
The discrepancies in langusge proficiency reflect the wide ran^ of the 
students* prior education; students from rural backgrounds tend to have 
the weakest language foundations. 
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HI. PROGRAM CHARACtERISTICS 



Br^ CiRAM fiOAL S-AHTl QBJECItVES 
Instructional Ob^iectives: 

U Seventy-five percent of all program students enrol led in 
English as a second language (E.S.t.), bilingual content 
area courses, and mainstream courses will master the skills 
regaired to receive a passing grade. 

2, Seventy-five percent of students will develop the reading 
a^d comprehensidh skills in their native language necessary 
to pass the city-wide examihatibhi 

3, Sevirity-five percent of students will develop English-language 
writing skills necessary to pass the Regents Competency 
BKmimtion (R.C.T.) in writing. 

4. Seventy-five percent of students will develop mathematics 
skills necessary to pass the native language version of the 
ninth-year Regents examihatibh and/br ninth-year mathematics 
city-wide examiriatibni 

5. Students will be fully mainst reamed by their senior year^ 



Non-Instructional Objectives: 



1. Academic and support services will be provided for all 
eligible Hispanic arid Raitiari stiid^?i^t$i 

2* Staff will improve its skills thrbcjgh taking additional 
credit-bearing courses, attendinrg in-service trai lingi 
and meeting regularly with each otfter. 

3. Staff will develop new bilingual materials where rreeded^ 

4» Staff w^ll maintain contacts wfth ridri-prbgram teachers to 
foster understanding of program) gdals and tb lessen prbgram 
isdlatidn. 

5* Staff will »T;aintain contacts with parents of program students 
arid encourage their participation in the program. 



three years df dperatidri. It is essentially a transitional program which 




The program's phildsdpfiy has remained stable throughbut its 



provides students with partial ma Inst reaming prior to the senior year* 
wftll^ taking certain bilingual classes* Because the vast majority of 
program students are enrolled in a mainstre^n vocational sequence^ 
they are assured significant contact with Engli sh-Janguage curriculum 
and nbn*prdgram students. By the senior year^ academic stiKiehts tod 
are Integrated with the school's mainstreOT* Before the sehlbr year, 
students learn content-area material in bilingual classes that reinforce 
both their native language skills and their conceptual development, 
taught In the native language with translations of new vocabulary Into 
English^ these courses are equivalffht in terms of curriculum to thbse 
taught in the malnstrearo. E.S.t. and the English reading classes provide 
an additional link between bilingual anfid mainstream programs. The bi- 
lingual program cdntihues to have the full support of the principal. 



chairperson of the Communication Arts Departments Progran changes, 
initiated by project staff * roust be approved by the Communication Arts 
chairpersohi who also s^pfervises the testing of project students for 
placement in E.S.L> In general, however. Project BECOME functions as 
If it were an autonomous department. Supervision, coordination, and 
administration of all prdfrant aspects are handled by the coordinator 
whbi like departineht ehairpebplei is a nember of the principal 's cabinet* 
Progran staff fumctions as a discrete entity, rather than^ for ihstahce^ 
attending meetings of the Communication Arts Department* 




Project BECOME falls under the aegis of the principal and the 
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Program staff consists of the cbbrdiriator (Hispfijriic)^ a secretary 
(Rispahic), a grade advisor (Hispanic) who also teaches social studies, a 
mathematics/science/s6c*a1 studies teacher (Haitian), ^ curriculum 
coordinator/mathematics teacher (Hispanic), a family assistant (Ha Ulan) ^ 
and one educational assistant (Haitiah)i All Rispariic staff members are 
speakers of Spanish and English, while Haitian staff members are speakers 
of Haitian*Creole, French, and English. 

Program adaptation to a changing population is reflected in the 
role of the family assistant* In order to serve the Haitian students^ 
she has had to take oh respdhsibilities that go far beyond those associated 
with her job title. She screens all incoming Haitian students, does 
individual and fastiily referrals j works out programs for Haitian students j 
arid generally fulfills the respdhsibilities of a fuli*time guidance 
counselor. Her importance to the program is fully recognized both by 
tne coordinator and by the principal, who has involved her in meetings 
otherwise attended by administrators and guidance couselors.. 

FUNDING 

Table 5 indicates funding sources for prbgrm staff. 
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Table 5 

Funding for Iristroctibrial and Ndri*Instructi6nal Staff 



- _- - ehapter 1/ P.S.E.N. Tax 

Title/Pdsitlbn _ Titl^ tff! E,S,l -Lw ^uTe 58 

Supervisor 1.0 

Bilingual Grade Advisor .b 
81 Ungu?1 Secretary l.p 
Curriculum Specialist .8 
Educatipaal Assistant UO 
Family Assistant UO 
CI ass room Teachers/ 

Bilingual Cbhteht Area 3.6 
Classroom Teachers/E.S.t. 2.0 
Classroom Teachers/English 2o4 
Classroom Teachers/Reading 1-0 
Classroom Teachers/ 

Bilingual Math i-q 



STAFF CHftRftCTERISTte^ 

Appendix A indicates the characteristics of the project's pro- 
fessional 2nd paraprofesslofial staffs. None has taught F.S.L. A majdr 
staff change since the 1981-82 year has been the additibn of a science^ 
mathematicSt and sbcial studies teacher who is bilfngual In French/Creole, 
The previous teacher in this pbsitibn spoke French, but not French/Creale. 
and was therefore limited in his ability to communicate with many of the 
Haitian students* The program no longer has the servfces of the Hispanic 
faitiily assistant who worked during 1981-82. Hhe/;^ the pbsiticsri of a family 
assistant had to be cut, the decision was made to retain the Haitian 
family assistahti 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL eOHPDNENT 

STUDEfit_PbA££HEflI^MBSRMBIf^^, ANp KftfNSTRE^INS 

Stad«nt placement is done by the grade advisor and the family 
assistant on the basis of LAB scores^ interviews, and where available, 
recoirnnendatiijns of intehr^gdiate school teacher Si Prbgrarmning for re- 
qi^ired courses Vs donte primari ly according to academic l^v^U for 
exan^le, a Rfspahic academic student t^foold take Caribbean history In 
the nintft grade, Latin American history in the tenths American Ristory 
in the eleventh, and economics for one sister in the twelfth* SimMarly^ 
an acac^emic program student would talce no science in the nint§ year» 
general stience i« the tenths and biology in the eleve^itfe* The 1981-82 
report contains several typical 5tMent prograiJss for both vocational 
and acadffnic studetits. 

Prior to 1981^ bilingual students were net in the vocational 
traeki Since theh^^ they have enroHed in the cosmetology and tesiness 
education options. Although a sequence in health professions is avail- 
able to them, none ha^e thus far enrolled in it. Progra»inf for voca- 
tional students is aUo done priwarily oil tfie SasJs of grade* By the 
fourth year» they take ah afternoon ihteniihip in their vocatiofiai field* 
Stttd^Ats begin in tWe flinth graSe ^it^ a cla$s tfejtt introduces them to 
their chosen career; each year thereafter t*^ey add a class in their 
career area so that by the foijrth year, in ad^lition to tfi^e fntefrtship^ 
they ?:re taking four vc^-.atfonal periods per aay* This vocational eptioh 
plays m li^ortant roie in students' transition to all English-speafelng 
settings^ 



Although students are tested through the comnwnlcatton arts 
departjnent for placement in E.S.L,, programming is done by program 
staff. Precedence is given to placing students in bilingual courses so 
that they do not lose their native language sic ills while they are learn- 
ing ^ngJIsh. As a result of these schedulirfig priorities, sonie students 
who might be better fitted tor the double period of beginning E*S.L. 
are placed in more advanced E.S.L. classes. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE AND_£W£tlSH RFAgiNg 

Pfagram students talce elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
E.S.L. The elementary classes meet for a double period five times a 
week; the intermediate and advanced classes meet dai ly for a single 
period. In the fall 1982 semesters an E.S.L. writing course was offered, 
mostly for advanced students^ In the spring semester, two beginning, 
four intermediate, and two advanced E.S.L. classes were offered. Each 
class has a teacher and ah educational assistant. Emphasis Is on aural 
comprehension and speaking, although written work is iricdrpdrated into 
classes, especially once students get beydhd tH€ elementary leveU 
Haitian and Hispanic prdgraih students are mixed together in these classes, 
which also cohtaih h6h-progra£^ students^ some whose native ldiigua§e Is 
Spanish or French/Creole, a few whose native language Is Arabic or 
Vietnamese. E.S.i. funding comes from title 1^ so tJie classes are hon- 
- credit. 

Althouih the two regular E^Siti teachers are experienced, in 
the oiddle of tfie spring semester one teacher went on maternity leave 
and was replaced by someone with no experience or previous training in 
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teachinq t.S.L, The reqular teacher Is expected to retorri iri Septeniberi 
The two ed'jeatiGnal assistants who work iri these classes are ver experi- 
enced and work well with their assigned teacher. 

A inember of the evaluation team observed E.S.L. classes at 
each of the three levels. In each^ the educational assistants worked 
individually with students* In some ihstarces, they worked with students 
who had been iri the class only a few weeks. In the beqinning class, 
the teacher used a workbook and visual aids to increase student vocabulary. 
An intermediate class was involved in writing letters to various chambers 
of commerce requesting information on different cities. Adviihced students 
were preparing for a final oral presehtatibri to the class. Each student 
read a speech on a subject of personal interest which was taped so they 
could listen to it later; at the §;^d of the tem^ students were to give 
their talks extGfnpdraneously. Students in all of the classes were 
actively ihvbived* 

In addition to taking the non-credit E.S.L. class, prograrn 
students take English reading classes that affpr rredir nnd prnv^de fyrt^^er 
intensive work on En(?lish language skills. In each 1982-83 semester* 
Hispanic students were offered two sections af English transitional bi- 
liriqmal 4 (E^f^B*) and Haitian students were offered two sections of 
English transitional French 4 (E.T.F.) and one of E.T.F. 6; each meets 
daily for a single period and is exclusively for program students. 

Haitian ^nd Hispanic students are separated in these courses. 
Such an arrangement has the support of the principal arid of the bilirigual 
program cbbrdiriatbri The coordinator explained that originally these 



classes were tauqht by teachers who could provide a cultural cbmporieht 
in additton to the language skills. While previous E^f^Ri courses were 
taught by Hispanic teachers, previous t.T.F. classes were taught by 
hoh-flaitiansi Although the current teachers cannot provide a cultural 
component in either E.T.B. or students from the two Idhquaqe 

groups remain in separate classes* Neither of the two classes observed, 
dn^ for each languaqe group, incorporated material into the lessons 
th^t would hot have been equally appropriate for students of both lartquaoe 
qroups. 

The coordinator and the cHairpersdh of the commahleatioh arts 
department, Under whose aegis these courses fall, noted that registration 
varies from class to class. A member of the evaluation te^^m observed 
an E.T.B. class with a register of 15 and 11 students in class and an 
E.T.F. class withfi 30 students filling the rodm. As the Raitiari popula- 
tion increases^ the likelihood grows that students In E^T.r* classes 
will receive less individual help than the Hispanic students because of 
the greater size of E.T.F* classes. 

Class size fs especially important because the Eiiqlish languaqe 
abilities of th^ students vary greatly. The teacher of the E.T*B. class 
that was observed said that all the students in the class were ninth 
graders at different language levels; he said that students in his other 
class were nwre advanced. The E.T.F. teacher, whose class Had mahy 
more students, estimated that his students had been in the country from 
a few months to a year and differed significantly in terms of English 
language facility, in a class ba^ed on a wdrkbodlc assignment followed 
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by a word scramble contest, the E.T.B. teacher was able to engage every- 
one in the small class. In ah E.t.F. class based dh reading aloud from 
Reader's Digest textbook^ answering questions, and having unfamiliar 
vocabulary translated at the end of the lesson, relatively few of the 
students in the large class seemed actively involved in the lesson. 

Members of the contmihicatidh arts department, the teachers of 
these trahsitidhal reading classes are not trained in the methodology 
appropriate to them. Turnover in staff assigned to these courses is 
frequent. Bilingual instructional and non-instructional staff repeatedly 
mentioned the need for these courses to be taught regularly by two or 
three teachers, rather than to be alternated among different members of 
the department. The comwiuni cation arts chairperson plans to stabilize 
staff assignments in this area. 

Unlike the Er:S.L. courses^ the transitional reading classes 
have rib clear sequericei either within each course or from semester to 
semester. As it is, a student going from one semester of the transitional 
reading class to the next might repeat material unnecessari ly* go from 
more advanced to more basic work, or move ahead to difficult work whose 
foundation has not yet been laid, the problem is cdmpdUrided by the 
presence iri some trarisitidrial reading classes of students from all three 
E.Sib. levelSi 

BIbiNGUAi, CONTENT-AREA INSTRUCTION 

Bilingual courses provide students with content and skills that 
wilt prepare them td pass standardized tests and assist them in making 
the transition to academic mainstream coorsesi Table 5 lists the 



TABLE 6 

Bi lingua j Instructidn in Subject Areas 
(Fall arid arid Spririg Semesters) 





Nufftber 


Ldriguaqe(s} 


Course Title 


of Classes 


of Iristructibri 



General Bfolbqy 2 




Spanish 


General Science 2 




Spanish 


Advanced Algebra 




Spanish 


Fundamental Math 2 




Spanish 


Fundamental Math 4 




Spariish 


Health Careers 




Spanish 


AiTiericari Studies 2 




Spanish 


Native Lariguage Studies 




Spariish 


Native bariguage Studies 6 


3 


French/Creole 


Native Language Studies 4 


2 


French/Creole 


Native Language Studies 2 


2 


French/Creole 


Global Studies 


2 


French/Creoje 


Fundamental Math 4 


2 


French/Credje 


Fundamental Math 2 


2 


French/Creole 


General Biology 2 


i 


Frerich/Credie 



bilingual cbriterit-area cburses offered in 1982-83* The average register 
fs 30 students. All classes met five times a week. Instruction is 



entirely in the native language with paraprdfessidhal assistance avail- 
able. Materials cdrrespdnd to the mairistream curriculum* The classes 
are MCluHvely for prbgrani students. Students are selected on the 
basis of their LAB scores. 

Except for the Spanish and French language courses designed to 
irnprove and maintain the students* native lariguage facility^ the cbbr- 
diriatbr sees bllirigual bfferirigs as classes to be taught in Spanish 
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with Ehqlish vbeabdlary intrddaced at the end of each lesson. In practice^ 
the fnanner and extent to which EnqHsh was used in each of five observed 
classes differed. Fundamentals of mathefnatics (F.M.j for ninth qraders 
and Latin American history and culture for tenth graders were cbndacted 
entirely in Spanish, the teacher of the F^Hi class did, however, intro- 
duce some English vdcabalai^ daring the lesson on reducing decimals to 
comrnOT fractions; although there are not enough copies to Uf=^ it as a 
text, students sometimes use Repaso Hatemfticb/Refrelher Hathematigs , 
which has Spanish and English oh facing pages. !n the Latin American 
history class, which uses a Spanish-language text, Historia de AmUrica j 
four or five students chose to do their term paper in English. 

The same teacher^ a Haitian^ teaches the bilfhguaJ biology and 
mathematics classes that were observed by a member of the evaluation 
tecimi Both classes were similar in structure. In the math class, students 
were assigned several problems that Involved finding a number when part 
of it is known; at the end of th?: period^ the teacher collected their 
written work. In the biology clasSi students were given a reading 
asslqhmeht dh how frogs reproduce and then went on to answer questions 
at the end of the reading selection; before the period was over, the 
teacher collected their written responses to them. Instructions* given 
in French/Creole, were minimal. Almost all teacher-studeht ihteractibhs 
were on a bhe-tb-bne basis* Nb pdraprbfessiohal was present In either 
clasSi 

The greater availability of Spanish rather than French texts 
and material was evident. An interview with the Hispanic science 
teacher^ for examplei revealed that In Spanish bilingual science classes 
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all of the textSi charts^ and transparencies are in Spanish, In the 
biology class for Haitian students, however, the teacher was using ah 



and other materials appear to be equivalent to those used in tJie rra Jn- 
stream* 

The biHftfgual typing class observed differs from the previously 
discussed four classes in that it is not taught by swneone who is bi- 
lingual. Bilingual typing II,. mostly for tenth and eleventh graders. 
Is taught entirely in English arid students use ah English-language text* 
Most students sewed able to follow the teacher's verbal instructions. 
For those nho cannot, a bilingual educational assistant attends per- 
iodically. In thiSi as in other classes where educational assistants 
are assigned^ they work individually with students* 



students' reading levels, teachers noted that, because c the varying 
levels in both English and the native language^ some students in each 
class had difficulty with the assigned texts, this iSj in some way* 
typical of the diversity among prbgram stbdeots^ One teacher cited 
this diversity as a major problem that, due to large class si2e and the 
absence of an educational assistant, kept him doing full-class lessons 
rather than individual instruction better suited to student needs. 

HAINSTREftH INSTRUE^IiaB 




mainstream classes. All take at least physical education, music, art, 
and hygiene in the mainstream. 



English text. Biology W orkshop 3: Under 




These 



The coordinator reports that assigned texts are appropriate to 




Both vocational and academic program students are involved in 
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Approximately 30 pro^rara students were enrol lecJ in vdcatiohal 
areas of study during the 198Z-83 year. Although a health careers sequence 
is available, all vbcationali program students were enrolled in either 
the cosmetologiy or business education sequences. The coordinator expects 
that health assistant and medical assistant courses which will be given 
for the first time in 1983-84 will be more attractive to program students 
than current offerings, the 1981-82 report contains a figure outlining 
the sequence from year to year which is followed by vocational students. 

A single cosmetology course was offered for bilingual students 
in the spring. Of the 27 students registered^ 17 are from the bijihgual 
program^ The class is tatight by a teacher who does hot spealc Spanish who 
is helped by a Spanish-spealcing educational assistant. Oh the day of 
the observation, students were scheduled to take a test. Since the text 
was in English^ the educational assistant helped students who had difficulty 
expressing themselves in that language^ the test Involved defining and 
using in a sentence several key terms in cdsmetdldgy^ Although students 
have the option of taking the New York State cosmetology test in Spanish 
or English, the teacher feels that being able to communicate In both 
languages will eventually widen their job orvtlons. He finds that the 
students are hesitant to speak English, Except for the educational 
assistant, he reported no contact with bilingual staffs 

Academic students have fewer mainstream courses than vocational 
students. They may take all of their content courses until the senior 
year in the native language. One teacher expressed concern that these 
students are isolated from mainstream students. 
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¥i Neti-INSTRUETIQNAU GOHPOKENT 



CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMEMX 

A ninth-grade (wth curriculum In Spanish \ ^ developed and put 
into use during the 1982-83 year* It consists of dt^diled lesson plans 
designed to teach the sequence of skills that parallel those covered in 
the mainstream fundamentals of mathematics coarse. Since the bilingual 
Spanish conponent of the program predates the begin?iing of Project BECOME, 
the program has at its disposal previously-developed curriculum and 
materials in other areas which are geared to its Hispanic students^ The 
curriculum coordinator has a five-class teaching loadw 



Despite the need expressed and observed for materials specifically 



for Haitian students ^ no such curriculum and material development was done 
during the 1982-83 year^ the single staff menSjer capable of doiny such 
work, the Haitian teacher who entered the program in January 1983, is 
already teaching five classes a day in three different subject areas: 
math, science^ and social studies. 



Both the Hispanic grade advisor and the Haitian family assistant 
who performs the duties of a grade advi^dr have extreeroly good rapport 
with program students. Both appear to keep in contact with other guidance 
personnel, tax levy and Title I^ in relation to student problems and 
programming. Both do work-related, social service^ arid family referrals 
and limited personal counseling. 
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Because of the growth in the school's Haitian population and 



the smalt number of Haitian staff members, the family assistant is some- 
times called upon to translate when a student meets with a non-program 
guidance counselor or to give the principal background and cultural iii- 
formation when he has to work out a prbblem relating to a program students 
Occasionally noh-prdgram RaHtan students go to her office to talk over 
a problem. 

PersDinat and academic guidance services are also performed by 
the program ctpbrdihatdr^ who frequently meets with students in her office 
on a schedulea and :nfbrmal basis. Students seem very comfortable dropping 
in to speak with her. During an evalaa^or*s meeting with the principal, 
the coordinator came into his office briefly on her way to make a home 
visit about a major student problem. Because of their close contact 
with program students ^ all project staff are in a position to provide 
supportive services to them and do so on an bhgbihg basis. 



The coordinator sees a limited need for staff develdprnent sines 
most of her staff consists of experftriced people with two master's 
decrees or a doctoral degree* In additton to monthly meetings, she meets 
individually on a regular basis with staff. Staff members attend such 
conferences as the one sponsored by the New York Association for Bilingual 
Education. The family assistant and the educational assistant are 
pursuing B.A. degrees at the City University. 
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PARENTAL AND COf^UNltY INVbLVEMENT 

The coordinator and other project staff keep in bhodirig contact 
with parents. The cbdrdihator estirSates that she received ten calls 
per day frw the parents of program students. Mailings about program 
events are also made and parents participate in cultural events. Parent 
meetings are held several ticies each semester and seen to be primarily 
0^ ah ihfdnnatidhal hatorCi Agendas for the spring ineetings listed the 
participation only of Spanish-speaking program §taff. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Students dh the whole seem well motivated and well behaved^ 
Rdwever, the grade advisor noted that behavior had become an Increasing 
problem this year, although one that affects a small minority of program 
students. He said that over ten program students had been suspended 
this year^ as opposed to years when only two or three program students 
were suspended. He feels that part of the problem stems from the inter- 
action between program students and the special education students who 
have classes on the same floor and therefore have regular contact In the 
hallways with program students. 

Prdgraf» students are active in the ASPIRA club and other schddl 
activities^ They work dh Pahdrama j the prdgram's yearly publication of 
student writing and artwork. Fifty percent of junior and senior honor 
society members are bilingual students. In addition^ of 26 seniors 
reporting post-high school plans* 23 students hoped to attend college^ 
two wished td enroll In a vdcatidhal dr career training school » and one 
planned to enter the business worlds 
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VI. FINDINGS 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, IHSTRlWErfTS, Afg) FINDINGS 

Ine fdildwihg section presents the assessment iristrtiroerits and 
proeedures and the resdlts of the testing to evaluate stadent acfiieve- 
ment In 1982-83. Because of the unavailability of an appropriate com- 
parison (control) group, the evaluation objectives were revised to 
Incorporate, where applicable, the use of the correlated t^-test models 
this analysis determines whether the difference between pre-test and post* 
test mean scores is larger than would be expected by chance variation 
alone, that is, is statistically significant. 

ACQUISITION OF ENGLISH SYNTAX 



The CREST was developed by the New York City Public Schools to measure 
mastery of instructional objectives of the E.S.L. curricula at the 
high school level. There are four Items for each dbjectivei and mastery 
of ah objective is achieved when three of th# items are answered correctly i 
The test has three levels: beginplhg (1), intermediate (11). and advanced 
(III), the maximum score on Levels I and II Is 25| while the maximum 
score on Level III is IS* 

Mean differences between pre-test and post-test are calculated 
to represent the gain score, and ah index which represents the number 
of objectives mastered per month is computed. However, since the levels 
are not equated vertically, it Is impossible to measure gains for students 



The assessment ihstrtimeht utilized for measuring achievement 



iin this area was the 




tax Test (CREST). 
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«ho change levels. Extensive information on CREST oDjectlves and psy- 

cno^tric properties appears in tne Technical Man^aaU _?{^__Yerk £^ty 



the fall and spring semesters. Table 7 presents the test results for 
students who were pre- and post-tested with the same test level during 
each semester. 



program students in the spring. The program proposed that the mean 
post-test score of program students would surpass that of the cbntrdl 
group at the ^05 ^evel of statistical significance. As stated, this 
objective was revised to use as criterion, a minimum average of one 
CREST objective mastered per month by the program students at each CREST 
level. As indicated in Table 7^ program students mastered an average 
of 2*51 CREST objectives per mbhtfi on bevel I in the fall term, 2.6/^ 
objectives per month on Level II, and 6.82 objectives per month on 
bevel III. In the spring term, students mastered an average of 1.98 
CREST objectives per month on bevel U 1.72 objectives per month ort 
bevel II, and 0.88 objectives per month on bevel III. Program students 
attained the revised criterion for both semesters at bevels I and I! 
but failed to attain it for both semesters at bevel III. Failure to 
attain the objectives at bevel III was in part a function of the high 
initial status of this group. Sixty-seven percent of these students 



Board of Education of the City of New Ydrk^ Division of High Schools, 
1978* 




as i -Secmtd LAnguage Criterion Referenced Engli^ft^ 



The CREST was administered at fie beginning and end of both 



Data were available for 73 program students in the fall and 70 
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nid ihitidlly mastered twelve or raore objectives ori the pre-test in the 
fall semester* In tfi« spring, SO percent of the students bad initially 
mastered ten or more of the oDjectives, 

Another assessment ihstrument used tc measure gains in reading 
and writing in English was the les^t ^^Ehglish Proficiency in English 
Language Skills ^ The prdgraw again proposed that the mean post-test 
reading score of program students would surpass the control group at the 
.05 level of statistical signif icance. In accordance with the revised 
object ive» pre- and post-test scores for program students were compared 
with the expectacidh that students would score significantly higher on 
the post-test. 

Table 8 provides the results for all program students as well 
as a breakdown by grade. (Results for twelfth graders were omitted 
because of their small hun^ber.) In each instance* pbst-test means were 
found to be significantly greater than the pre-test means (all pi •001). 
Effect size for the group as a whole was substantial (.95). For the 
various grades* effect size ranged from moderate (.71* grade ten) to 
very substantial (US')* gi^^de nine). 
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suits of zhQ Criterion S^f^tBf^CBd Ei^jish Syntax T6st 
{ProgrOT Students^ Pre- and Post-tested on Sarae test Level) 







Number of 
Students 


Average 


Nti^er of 




Average 


Efcjeetives 


Test 
tewel 


rojectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


HbntRs of 
Treatment 


Mastered 
Per Month 








Fa)] 








i 


28 


7*93 


15.29 


7i36 


2.90 


2i51 




27 


13.37 


19.15 


5.78 


2.74 


2.68 


III 


48 


tuu 


IS^3 


2.49 




0.82 


TOTAL 


73 


10.81 


16.36 


5.55 


2.85 


2.16 










Spring 








I 


25 


7.96 


15.64 


7.68 


3.89 


1.98 


II 


25 


10.12 


16.52 


6.40 


3.71 


1.72 


III 


20 


9.70 


13.10 


3.40 


3.87 


0.88 


TOTAt 


79 


9i23 


15.23 


6.00 


3.82 


1.57 



* 

Post-test minus pre-test. 
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TABLE 8 



Englisli Reading Achie?e<int 



Significance of Heafi Total _fi|S Score Ojfferences Between Initial 

and Final Test Scores of Students witfi Fulj Instructional 
Treatment on ttie TesLof Proficiency in English [mc^ 







Pre- 


Test 


Post-Test 


















Standard 




Standard 


Hean 




T. 


im] of 


Educational 


iSrade 


Mi* 


(4ean^ 


Owiitiro 

trw > ■ It V f V** 


jtean 


Deviation 


Difference 


Pre/post 


test 


Sipificance Significance 


9 


22 


109.34 


25.44 


123.04 


25.17 


13.5 


.937 


7.04 


<.0Ol 


1.50 


10 


27 


113.89 


31.08 


128.33 


32.57 


14.44 


.795 


3.68 


.001 


.71 


11 


ii 






urn 


itt 


m 


M 




(Ml 




TOTAL 


94 


121.76 


36.97 


135.97 


36.12 


14.21 


.916 


9.20 


(.001 


.95 
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The assessment instrument used to measure gains In reading and 
writing In Spanish was the Prueba de Lectura ^ Level II. The Prueba de 
Lectura Is part of the Interamerlcan Series of tests. The purpose of 
the series Is to evaluate achievement In English and In Spanish for 
Spahish-spealclhg students from the Western hemisphere. 

The program proposed that the mean post^test reading score of 
program students would surpass that of the contrdl group at the *05 
level of statistical signlf Icahee* In aeebrdance with the revised 
objective, pre- and post-test scores for program students were coinpared 
using the correlated ^«*test model with the expectation that students 
would score signif leant ly higher on the post -test. 

table 9 provides the results for all program students as well 
as a brealcdbwri by grades (Results for twelfth graders were omitted 
because the number of the group was too small to permit meaningful 
interpretation.) In each instance, the post-test means were found to be 
slgiiif leant ly greater than the pre-test means fall p < .001). While the 
correlatidri between pre- and post-test perfcrnsance was in the expected 
pbsitive direction, the magnitude of the cbrre?atidns was somewhat 
small. This directly reflects the limited variability the program 
students demonstrated on the pre-test (as indicated by the small pre- 
test standard deviations) which acts to attenuate the cdrrelatlonal 
coefficients^ 

fthother index of in^rbvement^ the effect size» was coi^uted by 
dividing the differences between the means by the standard deviation of 
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the difference between pre-test and post-test scores for each indtViduah 
This provides an index of improvement in standard deviation units and a 
change of d,5 or larger is generally considered to be meaningfjl change. 
Effect size was substantial for the program students as a whole (1*73) 
as well as for eaeh grade (all equal to or greater than l,49)i 
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TABLE 9 



Native Language Reading Acliieveiiielit 



Significance of Hean Total Raw Score differences Between Initial 
an^.fln^l.IeJt.Scores of Student^ Full Instructional 
Treatment on the Prueba de Lectura, Level 2 by Grade 



Grade 


N 


Pre-Tist 
Standard 
Mean Deviation, 


Post-Test 

Standarl 
Hean Deviation 


Jean 
fiiffereflce 


Eorri 
icepst 


T- tevelbf 
test Significance J 


■ffpct S' 


9 


21 


75.43 


2.938 


120.95 


23.92 


44.62 


.241 


8.75 


p<.QOl 


1.91 


io 


26 


76.46 


3.755 


102.?3 


16.03 


26.27 


.314 


7.62 


p<.001 


1.49 


11 


£ 


77.22 


3.190 


106.49 


13.53 


29.27 


M 


13.60 


p<.001 




TOTAL 


92 


76.62 


3.354 


106.55 


17.89 


31.93 


.079 




p<.601 


i.73 



Tables 10 and 11 present passing rates for program students 
enrolled in mathematics^ science^ social studies, arid busiriess/vbedtibrial 
courses i Si rice data for a cbmparisbri group were not available, these 
passing rates were corrpared to a minimum criterion of at least 70 
percent of the program students enrolled passing the course. 

The overall passing rates for program students iri the fall 
semester (fable 10) were 70^2 percent iri mathematics, 81.4 percent in 
science, 66^7 percerit iri social studies, arid 81.8 percent in business/ 
vocational courses. Students' performance in social studies was the 
only area in which they failed to attain the objective. There was, 
however, some difference between the two language groups served by the 
program^ Raitiari students failed tb attairi the criterion of a 70 
percerit passing rate for social studies, and Hispanic students failed to 
attain a 70 percent passing rate for mathematics and social studies. 

The overall passing rates for program studeriEs iri the spririg 
semester (fable 11) were 63^1 percerit iri mathematics, 109 percerit iri 
science, 73^0 percerit iri social studies, and 89.3 percent in business/ 



♦Mathematics courses include remedial math^ fundamental math* pre- 
algebra, algebra, geometry^ eleventh- arid twelfth-grademath, calculus, 
aridR.C.T. preparatidri. Science courses include general scierice^ 
biology^ arid chonistryi Social studies courses include world/global 
history, AK^ricatri history, economics, civics, native heHtage studies, 
arid American sttidies/culturei 

career orientation, typing, secretarial studies, stenography, keypunching, 
electrical shop, wood shop, art, music, and health careers. 



vocational courses. Student performance in mathematics was the only 
area in which the minimum 70 percent passing rate was not attaihedi 
Hispahie students failed to attain the criteribh of a 70 jserceht passing 
rate in both mathematics and social studies during the spring, while 
Haitian students attained the criterion in all content areas. 
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T^BLE 10 



Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects (Fall) 





Grade 9 


Grade IG 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 




% 


% 


i 


i 


X 


ediitent Area 


N Passing 


^ Passing 




J Passing 


N Passing 



All Students 



Hathematics 


33 


60.6 


55 


67.3 


54 


76.6 


16 


75.9 


168 


79.2 


Science 


21 


81.0 


5i 


76.5 


50 


84.0 


7 


100 


129 


81.4 


Social Studies 


19 


47.4 


57 


45.6 


57 


82.5 


23 


95.7 


156 


66.7 


Business/Vocational 


22 


100 


25 


96.0 


54 


98.1 


27 


100 


154 


81.8 










Hispanic Students 












Mathematics 


23 


60.9 


23 


56.5 


41 


78,0 


3 


66.7 


90 


67.8 


Science 


20 


80.0 


23 


65.2 


41 


82.9 


3 


100 


87 


78.2 


Social Studies 


10 


30.0 


22 


68.2 


34 


76.5 


3 


66.7 


69 


66.7 


Business/Vocational 


14 


100 


7 


85.7 


26 


96.2 


2 


190 


49 


95.9 



Haitian Students 

Mathematics 10 60.0 32 75.0 23 73.9 13 76.9 78 73.1 

Science i 100 28 85.7 9 88*9 4 100 42 88.1 

Social Studies 9 66.7 35 3h4 23 91.3 20 100 87 66.7 
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Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
teacher-Made Exanii nations in Content-Area Subjects (Spring) 



Content Area 


Grade 9 

% 

N Passing 


Grade id 

... X 
N Passing 


Grade 11 

X 

N Passing 


Grade 12 

.. I 
N Passing 


Total 
N 1 


_ x_ 

Massing 










All Students 












Hathematics 


AR 


9/ 




67.7 


65 


00*0 




71 0 
//•O 


179 


63.1 


Science 


0 
0 


inn 


3D 


67.9 


52 


00«3 


0 
0 


inn 


124 


100 


Social Studies 


39 


69.2 


70 


64.3 


70 


77.1 


21 


95.2 


200 


73,0 


Business/Vocational 


27 


77.8 


28 


82.1 


54 


92.6 


31 


100 


140 


89.3 




• 






Hl5panit Students 












Mathematics 


Li 




c'\ 


45.8 


41 




J 


00./ 


91 


48.4 


Science 


6 


100 


19 


36i8 


37 


89.2 


3 


loe 


65 


75i4 


Social Studies 


23 


68.9 


27 


51.9 


43 


69.8 


2 


50.0 


95 


62.1 


Business/Vocational 


16 


62.5 


9 


66.7 


25 


88.0 


2 


100 


52 


76.9 










Haitian Students 












Mathematics 


i7 


70i6 


41 


80i5 


24 


79i2 


6 


83.3 


88 


78i4 


Science 


t 


106 


37 


83.8 


15 


86.7 


5 


100 


59 


86.4 


Social St^jdies 


16 


81.3 


43 


72.1 


27 


88.9 


19 


100 


Ids 


82.9 


Bu'''"a'''/Vocationai 


11 


100 


19 


89.5 


29 


96.6 


29 


100 




95.5 
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In accordance with the program objective, the attendance rate 
of program students was compared with that of the general school popula- 
tion. The £-test is used to examine this difference and a resultant 
z value that Vs sufficiently large to attain statistical significance 
indicates that the program attendance rate is not based on a represent- 
ative sample of the school! populatioiii that is» the two attendance 
rates are significantly different, fable 12 provides the data for 
program student attendance by grade, as well as total attendance results 
for the entire school population* 

The total program student attendance rate (94.33 percent) 
was found to be significantly larger thail the total school attendance 
rate (§2,01 percent, N« 1,944) at p< .QOU 

TABLE 12 

Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 















Number of 


Mean 


Standard 


Grade 


Students 


Jercentage^ 


Deviation 


9 


35 


92.43 


9.13 


id 


62 


95.82 


5.22 


ii 


67 


93.43 


7.98 


12 


21 


96.00 


4.67 


TOTAL 


WS 


94.33 


77?5 



Average Schbol<-Hide Attendance Percentage: 82.01 

Percentage 

eifference ^ 12.32 z ~^ 4.36 p < .001 
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VII. CdNCLUSldNS AND RECOMMENDATldNS 



Project BECOME Is a well-established program that has been of 
great benefit to the students it serves^ In its last year of operation 
this year, the project will not be continued through federal funding 
for the 1983-84 year. Based on the information provided by the admih- 
istratiohj facultyi and studehtSi as well as data collected from inter- 
views and classroom observations, the following recbmmehdatibhs are 
offered for ongoing bilingual education efforts at Sarah J. Hale: 

!• Further efforts should be made to encourage bilingual students 
to cohfider the health professions sequence as their chosen field of 
vocational focus. 

2w Raterials in French need to be acquired through contact 
with central offices of the New York City Public Schools and other 
Haitian programs. 

3. Efforts should be made to retain current Raitiah tcfaching 
and hbh-teachihg staff* In light of the growth of the Haitian student 
population, training oh a school-wide basis should be Instituted to 
increase general staff awareness of cultural issues that affect the 
performance of Haitian students. 

4, Students in the trarisitibnal reading classes (EifiBi and 
E.f.F.j sHouid be grouped according to language level, not according to 
native lahguagei In cohjuhctidh with E.S.U. teachers, a developmental 
syllabus for these courses should be established. Teachers of these 
courses might undergo traifiing in appropriate cDetHGKldld§^» perhaps 
cdordihated by the Title I Staff Development Specialist for EiSiti who 
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Is assigned to Hale. Efforts should be itiade to establish a small i 
stable group of teachers for these courses i 

5s Greater contact should be maintained between bilingual 
staff and teachers of E.S.L. in general, particularly for such courses 
as bilingual typing and cosmetology^ so that cdirriunication about bilingual 
education and specific student problems is ihcreasedi 
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stiff CH*ricterhl1cs: Professtwil m Piriprofissionii Stiffs 



functton(s) 


1 rtne 
for Eich 

Fuhctlow 


Oitc Appt. 
to Eich 

FoKtion 


i&KiVon (decrees) 


Certi- 

1 A f i AM 

1 icaiion 




Tbtil Yeirs 
Enpertencf 

III FducittoA 


tejrt 
EjperjMc* 
Bl i inttii 


CttfficyliM Coordinator 
iiiinguii Hith 


60 
40 


vn 


Doctorate tn Nith 


lirs 


gil. Hitil - HS 


9 


$ 


Grid« Advisor 
H\\t\m\ ^dciil Stodles 


60 
40 


9/7/ 


N,A. AdMtntstratton 


HTS 

- — 


Rii. Socilt studies 


8 

■ 


1 


Wroject ntrtctor 


10b 


9/?0 


M. Aditnittrition 
N.A. InqlisH OHS 




DHS English 


is 


1 


















BiHnjjMal HitH/ 
Sociil Studies 


100 




B.A. DKS Hith 


NTS 


WS Nitn 




5 


fnqU$>> Tficlwr 


100 


9/;o 


N.A. Engiisi) 


iirs 


Oils English 


i] 


13 


mtivr Un()u«q« Teich«r 


w 




H^A^ tingoiqes 


ilYS 


DHS linfiiges 


13 


13 


Piriprofesslonil 


lOD 


l);/69 


110 credits 






14 


14 


FiMijy Assistant 


100 


9/80 


60 credttt 






3 


3 


Secret irff 


100 


9/75 


B.A. lUI -be iMrOed 
in Niy, «83 
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